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The Art of Dejah Thoris 
Introduction by Robert Greenberger 


Slightly more than a century ago, 35-year-old Edgar Rice Burroughs, bored with his job sell- 
ing pencil sharpeners, began writing a story. The struggling entrepreneur knew he liked reading 
ripping yarns in Frank A. Munsey Company's line of magazines, so he wrote one of his own. Bur- 
roughs worked his way through world building, character creation and storytelling as the summer 
of 1911 wore on. He set the tale on Mars, at the time a very exotic locale, and wrote about half the 
story before sending it on August 14 to the editor of All-Story Magazine. What he didn’t know at 
the time was that his fertile imagination would also establish a template for generations of writ- 
ers, artists, and filmmakers. 


For the record, Burroughs wasn’t the first to place an adventure on the red planet— Edwin 
Lester Arnold's story, Lieutenant Gullivar Jones: His Vacation, preceded Burroughs’ in 1905. It was 
Arnold's last novel, but today it’s his only known work, despite his fictional naval officer not win- 
ning the battle or getting the girl. It has been speculated that Burroughs may have read Arnold's 
works, drawing unintentional inspiration when conceiving John Carter and Barsoom. 


What we consider science fiction today was a still-developing genre at this point in time. 
Authors such as Jules Verne and Arthur Conan Doyle dabbled with stories of the fantastic, but the 
genre had yet to be given a name; in fact, it would remain nameless until pulp editor Hugo Gerns- 
back coined the term “scientifiction” in 1926. It was far from a staple of the fiction magazines, 
which were plentiful at the time, creating an eager market for material. Demonstrating its place- 
ment in American literary development, Burroughs’ first story is told in the epistolary style that 
was just coming out of vogue in the early twentieth century. The narrator claims to have come 
across Carter's letters, therefore putting the reader on notice that what is to follow is not necessar- 
ily the truth. 


Burroughs initially entitled his story “My First Adventure on Mars,” then retitled it “The 
Green Martians,” until settling on “Dejah Thoris, Martian Princess,” signing it as Normal Bean. He 
sent in the 43,000 word manuscript, hoping someone would actually read it. Thomas Newell Met- 
calf, All-Story’s managing editor, liked what he saw and asked Burroughs to adjust the pacing to 
get Carter to Mars more quickly. The happy author completed a 63,000 story on September 28 and 
sent it off. In November, Metcalf finally wrote with a $400 offer for first serial rights. An editorial 
decision renamed the pseudonym Norman Bean, and the story was serialized to great sales suc- 
cess. 


While best known today for creating Tarzan, Burroughs first gave us John Carter, a Civil War 
veteran seeking shelter in an Arizona cave. In ways left to the imagination, Carter woke up on 
Mars where its lighter gravity meant his Terran muscles gave him powers and abilities far beyond 
those of mortal Martians (and yes, these tales were devoured by young Jerome Siegel). Although 
Carter first encountered the four-armed Tharks, it wasn’t long before he met one of the other races 
that called Mars their homeworld. 


Burroughs took his time getting to her though, first establishing Tars Tarkas, Sola, and the 
Tharks, to make it a real alien environment. 


Some fifty pages into the story, in the chapter entitled, "A Fair Captive from the Sky,” Bur- 
roughs introduced Carter to the red-skinned Thark captive: 


And the sight which met my eyes was that of a slender, girlish figure, similar in every detail to the 
earthly women of my past life. She did not see me at first, but just as she was disappearing 
through the portal of the building which was to be her prison she turned, and her eyes met mine. 
Her face was oval and beautiful in the extreme, her every feature was finely chiseled and exqui 
site, her eyes large and lustrous and her head surmounted by a mass of coal black, waving hair, 
caught loosely into a strange yet becoming coiffure. Her skin was of a light reddish copper color, 
against which the crimson glow of her cheeks and the ruby of her beautifully molded lips shone 
with a strangely enhancing effect. 


She was as destitute of clothes as the green Martians who accompanied her; indeed, save for her 
highly wrought ornaments she was entirely naked, nor could any apparel have enhanced the 
beauty of her perfect and symmetrical figure. 


According to analysis by Woodrow Edgar Nichols Jr., “this is a seminal scene in American lit- 
erature. It comes unexpectedly and with an immediate misunderstanding which highlights the dif- 
ference between Earthly and Martian customs.” 


It was love at first sight, for both the human and the Martian, but also for the reader and 
the characters. Burroughs gave us the chiseled, perfect hero for women readers to swoon over and 
the naked heroine for the men to dream about. Both Carter and Dejah Thoris stood as templates 
for all heroes and heroines to follow. Unfortunately, the establishing iconography found in this 
story has been borrowed, copied, stolen, and adapted endlessly ever since; so today, it may feel 
overly familiar. One must remember where it all began. 


Robert B. Zeuschner, a professor of philosophy and a Burroughs scholar, said, “In 1912, this 
was pretty risqué stuff indeed. Yet, surprisingly, the six-issue serial did not include a single illustra- 
tion of this exceedingly beautiful young heroine.” 


As Geoff Ryman described it at the SFX Book Club: “The book throbs with suppressed sex. 
Nobody on Mars wears clothes, and even with all those leaps, Carter never once gets to give his 
genitals some support! The beautiful red Princess, Dejah Thoris, spends the entire book stark 
naked, though the prose delicately averts its eyes. When...Carter first realizes he fancies this alien 
woman, he shudders. But he soon settles down to making babies with her - even though she lays 


eggs.” 


It's interesting to note that Metcalf could have scuttled Dejah Thoris’ place in science fiction 
history by wanting her killed at the end of the first story. He wrote to Burroughs on August 28, 
1911: “May | suggest that the conclusion be changed somewhat? After Carter marries the ‘lady’, 
why would it not be possible to have the Martian city attacked by some kind of plague, or some- 
thing of that sort? Then you could have the ‘lady’ die and depict Carter's grief, - after which he, 
himself, might realize that he is smitten with this illness and is dying; and when he comes to again 
he might be back in the cave in Arizona.” 


The story, billed to readers as “a surprisingly vivid interplanetary romance,” arrived in the 
February 1912 issue of All-Story. The six-month serial enthralled readers and sales soared so high 
that when the final chapter ended, there was a growing desire for more. 


I can see her shining in the sky through the little window by my desk, and tonight she seems calling 
to me again as she had not called before since that long dead night. 


| think I can see, across that awful abyss, a beautiful black-haired woman standing in the garden of 
a palace, and at her side is a little boy who puts his arm around her as she points to the sky toward 
the planet earth. 


I think | see them, and something tells me that | shall soon know. 


And according to correspondence between author and editor, Metcalf imagined the 
princess’ name being pronounced, with a long “e,” thus “Dee-jah Thoris.” 


Metcalf most certainly had more to say about her, but first, the newly minted author had 
another story to write. This one was about a British baby lost in the African jungle. With the wild- 
fire success of Tarzan of the Apes in 1912, Burroughs was besieged with requests from Metcalf 
(and the readers) for sequels to both John Carter and Tarzan. Upon reflection, he decided against 
killing the “lady” and in a letter dated September 20, 1912, he wrote, “Speaking of sequels, | have 
the second John Carter tale nearly completed. | can’t tell you anything about it because | am no 
judge. | think it will prove as readable as the first. | doubt if | can kill Dejah Thoris though. You 
know | told you that | was purely mercenary in so far as my work is concerned, but when it comes 
to the characters | find that | develop a real affection for them — funny, isn’t it?" 


Very quickly, Burroughs became the preeminent author of fantastic stories, adding enough 
romance and dashing heroism to appeal to both genders, therefore eclipsing his contemporaries 
Jules Verne and H.G. Wells. Historian Sam Moskowitz described his appeal this way: “The fascina- 
tion of Burroughs rests in the careful delineation of the setting in which he has placed his charac- 
ters and the sharpness with which he etches them, presenting their weaknesses as well as 
strengths, their eccentricities, philosophies, and environmental shapings. A character may be vil- 
lainous in motivation, but nevertheless strikingly courageous. A hero may do a foolish or unbe- 


coming deed through pride or vanity. Political expediency may turn enemies into allies and then 
into firm friends.” Not only did this make Burroughs a popular writer, but it helped save the evolv- 
ing pulp magazine field. Munsey used the final chapter to bump the magazine price from a dime 
to fifteen cents, increasing the page count from 192 to 240 pages, but also making it more prof- 
itable. The trick worked, setting a new standard for rivals to follow. 


The initial serial was finally collected as a hardcover in 1917 and given the permanent title 
of A Princess of Mars. Dejah Thoris went on to appear in the sequels The Gods of Mars (1918), The 
Warlord of Mars (1919), Swords of Mars (1936), and John Carter of Mars (1964). That final volume 
collected two shorter pieces — “John Carter and the Giant of Mars” and “Skeleton Men of Jupiter” 
— both written by Burroughs’ son John Coleman Burroughs, initially intended as a Big Little Book 
in 1940 and was reprinted a year later in Amazing Stories. "Skeleton Men of Jupiter" debuted in 
Amazing in 1943, the first in a planned series of novelettes. The plan was abandoned and Bur- 
roughs never completed the unresolved storyline. 


Dejah Thoris, daughter of Mors Kajak of Helium, survived much before she met the earth- 
man. The Red Martians stop aging when they reach maturity and four hundred years earlier, her 
mother died in a war with the other city-states on Barsoom. Dejah ruled Lesser Helium (named for 
its geographic location), advised by her father and Tardos Mors, her grandfather. 


All of this occurred in the first decades after the straight-laced Victorian Era gave way to 
the Progressive Era and a century of progress was underway as morals loosened ever so slightly on 
the way to the Roaring Twenties. At the time, the pulp magazines titillated their readers with 
flashes of flesh, draping gossamer-thin garments over the female form, none of who seemed to 
own undergarments. The fetishistic imagery that has evolved owes much to the changing artistic 
tastes among readers and publishers, but at the dawn of the era, the artists were classically 
trained and their works brought “art” to the covers and interior illustrations. 


While the initial installment did not include any illustration of Dejah, the first artist to tackle 
the nude princess was Fred W. Small (1881-1960) on the cover to the December 1913 All-Story Mag- 
azine, promoting The Warlord of Mars, the third novel in the Barsoom series. Small clearly had not 
read the tale very carefully because he portrayed Dejah Thoris as a blonde dressed in a white 
opaque gauze material. 


Frank Earle Schoonover (1877-1972), having studied under the great Howard Pyle, was part 
of the Golden Age of Illustration. While best known for his World War | posters— he did interior il- 
lustrations for A Princess of Mars— Pyle also used white gauzy materials to cover her body. “His 
forms were simple and well defined and his moods powerful,” the Schoonover Studios website 
notes about his style. Later in his career, his style became less rigid and more impressionistic.” 


James Allen St. John (1872-1957), the second artist to show us what Dejah Thoris looked 
like, gave us a far better glimpse of her. Dr. Zeuschner described St. John’s influence: “Here the slim 
figure of Dejah Thoris is wearing something that resembles a green pareo or sarong worn by 
women of Bora Bora and Samoa. Wearing a jeweled crown, she stands proudly beside her mighty 
husband, John Carter who has just been given the honorary title of Warlord of Mars. The caption 
is: ‘Let a world's most beautiful woman share the honor of her husband.’ St. John’s vision of an in- 
telligent, athletic and confident Dejah Thoris would continue to adorn the Barsoom tales for the 
next twenty years, including a nearly bare-breasted Dejah Thoris on the dust jacket for Swords of 
Mars (1938). Although Burroughs writes that the Barsoomian women may take up a sword and 
fight when necessary, nowhere in the books does Dejah Thoris actually take up a sword and fight 
alongside John Carter. Instead, it is Carter who battles to protect her. 


“It helps us to remember that with Dejah Thoris, Burroughs had created a character who 
challenged and went well beyond the attitudes of his readers and his era. One-hundred years ago 
our society tended to assume that the only proper occupations for women were as nurses or ele- 
mentary school teachers. It helps to remember our culture’s ongoing resistance to employing 
women in important or dangerous occupations. Consider the difficulty women had obtaining work 
as firefighters, as police officers, and it is only in 2013 that women have been allowed to fight on 
the battlefield alongside their male counterparts. The number of women who serve in our con- 
gress is also a reminder of how far we have come, and how far we still have to go,” Dr. Zeuschner 
wrote. 


As a result, when they married, Dejah was largely secondary to ruling as John Carter spoke 
for her and for Mars. Subsequent books showed him firmly in a lead role, while her role rapidly di- 
minished. With readers being predominantly male, Burroughs shifted the focus to his male protag- 
onists and never let Helium’s princess fulfill her potential — all too typical of the era. 


St. John first handled The Warlord of Mars in 1919. His characters radiated power and 
beauty, but were done with elegant linework. While St. John’s art is breathtaking, it should be 
noted that he was a favorite of Burroughs and illustrated many of his other creations. His influ- 
ence extended for generations since he also taught at the Chicago Art Institute and the American 
Academy of Art and his students included future fantasy masters Roy Krenkel and Frank Frazetta. 


When Burroughs sold A Fighting Man of Mars to rival All-Story’s rival Blue Book, the art as- 
signment fell to Frank Hoban (1870-1943), a veteran illustrator who studied at the Cincinnati Art 
Museum. His Martian attire was definitely Roman inspired and Dejah Thoris hid her curves and 
bangles under flowing skirts. 


Frank R. Paul (1884-1963), considered a master of science fiction pulp art, finally got a crack 
at Barsoom when he illustrated The Master Mind of Mars in Amazing Annual and “John Carter and 
the Giant of Mars” in Amazing Stories. His elegant style is on display here and for once, Dejah is as 
undressed as her author intended. 


With the success of the Tarzan strip, illustrated by Hal Foster, Burroughs pitched syndicates 
on a John Carter feature, but was turned down in 1931 by United Press Syndicate. Nevertheless, in 
1933, King Features Syndicate was interested, going so far as to commission material from writer 
Don G. Moore and artist Alex Raymond. Burroughs was a tough negotiator, insisting on retaining 
subsidiary rights to the material, causing King to walk away from the deal. However, Moore and 
Raymond didn’t let a good idea go to waste and three days after the termination letter arrived, 
Flash Gordon debuted in the newspapers. 


By 1936 John Coleman Burroughs, Edgar’s son, was keenly interested in illustrating his fa- 
ther’s works and even spent months working with Warner Bros’ Bob Clampett on an ambitious an- 
imated film adaptation. Of the surviving test footage, we never got to see how they were going 
to illustrate the princess. 


John Coleman, though, went on to write and draw John Carter, adapting his father’s stories 
with embellishments of his own, in a feature that first ran in Dell's Funnies from issues #30, (May 
1939) through #56 (June 1941), taking the cover spot five times. Much of the work was repur- 
posed into an ill-fated comic strip that ran a mere 72 weeks from 1941-1943, which unfortunately 
debuted on December 7, 1941. After a ten-week cycle adapting the initial storyline, John Coleman 
set off into original territory, but it ran in only four papers, never catching on in the same way 
competitor strips Buck Rogers (which arrived the same day as the Tarzan strip) and Flash Gordon 
did. 


His wife, Jane Ralston Burroughs, had posed for photographs in costume to suggest Dejah, 
who was introduced in the fourth installment. She recounted in a letter, reprinted in 
ERBZine 335, “My facial features were drawn and | posed in a swim suit and Martian harness for 
the body proportions and positions. Never has it been known that | also drew all of the back- 
grounds and buildings, did all of the coloring and all of the lettering, and very much enjoyed the 
project.” Of course, for newspaper readers, she had to wear far more clothing than his father 
imagined and honestly, Alex Raymond got away with more bare flesh in his Flash Gordon. 


Coleman’s pages were reused once more, this time in Big Little Book #1402, 1940's John 
Carter of Mars. Overall, his style was clean and uninspired, very conventional compared with his 
contemporary cartoonists, Carter was dashing and generic, while Dejah Thoris was attractive but 
far from the sultry red-skinned beauty his father described. 


By this time, she was more the traditional damsel-in-distress and love interest than the Mar- 
tian princess Burroughs described. She was not a commanding figure, or a 400-year-old experi- 
enced fighter and strategist. She was most certainly watered down to conform to the mass 
audience's expectations of female players. 


It took a new generation of artists to freshen the princess’ appearance and it wasn’t until 


W 


1950 before a supremely talent comic book artist was given a chance at visiting Barsoom. In 1952 
and 1953, Dell’s Four Color comic featured several new adventures illustrated by Jesse Marsh, who 
was already producing Tarzan comics. He became the artist for Dejah after the talented Russ Man- 
ning, best known for his work on the Tarzan and Star Wars comic strips, had been called up by his 
National Guard unit during the Korean War. Marsh's softer style and Dejah’s brown dress made her 
far more generic than her status demanded. These were subsequently reprinted in 1964 by Gold 
Key as John Carter of Mars. And once more, Dejah Thoris remained unable to fulfill her potential. 


In between, British artist Robert Forrest adapted the first novel for a series running the Sun 
Comic under the title of The Martian. The adaptation ran from October 25, 1958 through May 23, 
1959. Forrest, better known for his adaptation of The Three Musketeers, used a style similar to St. 
John for the Alexandre Dumas tale, but in the cramped confines of the British tabloid, his packed 
pages didn’t allow for the same line work. Captions and word balloons crowded his efforts, forcing 
a more traditional line. His Tharks had only two arms and Dejah herself was attractive, but was 
carefully draped in a single shouldered pantsuit. 


Ace and Ballantine paperbacks resurrected Burroughs’ creations in the 1950s and 1960s with 
some Martian covers and interior illustrations by Roy G. Krenkel (1918-1983), who was inspired by 
the Golden Age of illustrators, notably St. John. His Mars was filled with imaginative linework and 
gorgeous women. Assisting him on some of this work was a fine artist who was encouraged to 
turn from comic books to paintings and later made the biggest statement of all about Deja Thoris. 


The covers, though, were by Robert K. Abbett (1926-2012) as was the 1963 A Princess of 
Mars, he used the same setting as the 1917 hardcover dust jacket by Schoonover, with John Carter, 
sword in hand, battling to save his princess who is standing behind him. “However, in this por- 
trayal,” Dr. Zeuschner said, “Dejah Thoris is more modern and she is now wearing a purple bed- 
spread. We see a similar portrayal in Abbett’s Thuvia, Maid of Mars (1963), with the regal heroine 
being assisted as she disembarks from a Martian ‘flyer’.” 


When Frank Frazetta (1928-2010) was assigned the Barsoom cycle of works, he reimagined 
Mars, the Martians, Carter, and most notably, Dejah Thoris. He established a new template for de- 
picting the characters that would set the standard and influence countless artists until recent 
times. 


The Science Fiction Book Club repackaged the Barsoom series in a series of hardcovers with 
new covers by Frazetta, who tended towards brawny men and voluptuous women, a perfect fit 
for Carter and Dejah Thoris. His five covers remain among his best known and most popular 
works. Most painters who tackle the characters wind up aping Frazetta’s approach, as Boris Vallejo 
did a decade later with the cover to 1976's Guide to Barsoom. 


Frazetta told Spectrum in 2009, “I didn't read any of it... | drew [Carter] my way. It was re- 
ally rugged. And it caught on. | didn't care about what people thought. People who bought the 
books never complained about it. They probably didn't read them.” 


Blogger Doc Dave explained the Frazetta impact best: “With his women Frank transcends 
the pinup mentality and all its superficial prettiness and contrived sexiness. His women smolder. 
There is genuine mystery present and a sense of personal power. He brings a sense of insight and 
revelation to his depictions that go beyond prettified surface descriptions. That is the realm of Var- 
gas and Elvgren and countless others. Again, they are sensational painters of the female form. But 
Frazetta brings a new set of very special qualities to his best females.” 


And Dr. Zeuschner added, “Frazetta created an iconic and enduring vision of Dejah Thoris. 
This is no longer the ‘slim, slender and girlish’ figure which Burroughs described. The front cover 
for A Princess of Mars (1970) was breathtaking, with the nearly-naked full-bodied and full- 
breasted warrior princess standing beside her mate, looking off into the distance. She is regal, she 
is strong, she is unconcerned. The fine golden breast plates and the minimal ornamentation which 
barely covers Dejah Thoris is completely in the spirit of Burroughs’ original descriptions, and 
Frazetta’s image of this became the template for almost all the Dejah Thoris art up until the pres- 
ent. Dejah Thoris also appears on the dust jacket for The Gods of Mars, where the viewer's focus is 
on her red bikini-bottomed backside barely visible as a white ape carries her off. The heroine ap- 
pears on the cover of A Fighting Man of Mars, kneeling regally and wearing the same Frazetta 
metal ornamentation (this image was turned into a popular sculpture by Clayton Moore). The 


Frazetta art was true to the spirit of Burroughs in another way besides the minimal clothing: as in 
the Burroughs novels, Dejah Thoris carries a dagger but she does not battle the green warriors 
side-by-side with John Carter.” 


When Ballantine released new paperbacks in the 1970s, the covers, inspired by Frazetta, 
were by Gino D’Achille (b. 1935). In 1979, they turned to rising illustrator Michael Whelan, whose 
take on A Princess of Mars caused Zeuschner to observe, “This cover reveals a new complexity and 
a faithfulness to Burroughs’ own vision. John Carter carries the slender Dejah Thoris in his arms, 
but except for some metal ornaments on her head and arms, and a slight golden chain around her 
waist, she appears topless and bottomless.” 


In 1972, DC Comics acquired the rights to all the Burroughs properties and writers and 
artists who grew up on his tales were chomping at the bit. While most of the attention went to 
the perfect pairing of Tarzan and artist Joe Kubert, writer Marv Wolfman teamed up with leg- 
endary artist Murphy Anderson to adapt the Barsoom stories. Anderson's Dejah Thoris was curva- 
ceous with realistic proportions given Anderson’s tastes and training. She was a typical Anderson 
beauty who could be compared with his Alanna from the Adam Strange, series in DC Comics’ Mys- 
tery in Space, which can trace its inspiration back to Burroughs. 


Wolfman, looking back at his time on Mars, said, “When you're thirteen, back in the but- 
toned-up 1950s, and reading Edgar Rice Burroughs for the first time, as | had, the very idea of 
Dejah Thoris, gorgeous, powerful, and lest | forget, naked, was just the right nudge into adoles- 
cence. It also didn't hurt that the first three Martian novels were also filled with incredible adven- 
tures, alien worlds, and powerful characters. Those books opened my eyes to all science fiction.” 


The serial ran in Weird Worlds for five issues with Sal Amendola replacing Anderson after a 
few installments, having more to do with scheduling that anyone's dissatisfaction. Covers with 
Dejah Thoris were handled by Amendola, Joe Orlando, and Howard Chaykin, all making her a 
generic sword and sorcery beauty. 


This was Dejah Thoris’ fate at a time, when sword and sorcery became a popular comics 
genre, as the Comics Code Authority loosened their restrictions on subject matter. Marvel hit pay 
dirt with their adaptation of Robert E. Howard's Conan the Barbarian pulp stories, prompting other 
pulp protagonists to be acquired, from Gullivar Jones to Doc Savage, most of whom had already 
enjoyed a paperback revival in the preceding decade. The artists largely took their cues from one 
another and the pulp covers that were being rediscovered by a new generation of readers. As a re- 
sult, there was a sameness to the heroes and heroines, the monsters and the demons. This meant 
that the prototypical players in Marvel's John Carter of Mars title, which quickly followed the DC 
attempt, looked like they came from central casting. 


Gil Kane was a longtime fan of Burroughs and joined Wolfman, who had a second shot at 
writing Carter and company. His Mars nicely blended science fiction with sword and sorcery but 
the artists that followed, including Carmine Infantino, Walter Simonson, Ernie Colon and even a 
young Frank Miller, fell into standard sword & sorcery conventions. Philippine artist Rudy Nebres 
embellished the bulk of the issues, keeping it visually consistent until replaced by Frank Springer 
and Ricardo Villamonte. The three annuals were similarly derivative with workman-like efforts 
from Sal Buscema and Ernie Chan. The final one was co-plotted and drawn by Alan Weiss who 
made an attempt at trying something more Burroughs and less Marvel. 


More visually appealing was ABC Magazine from Czechoslovakia, condensing the first four 
novels into a tidy 51 page adaptation, spread over two issues apiece in 1968-1969 and 1971-1972, 
written by Vlastislav Toman, with art from painters Ji i VeSkrna and Milan Ressel. 


Carter and the Barsoomians remained dormant for nearly twenty years until John Carter 
guest starred in a run of the Tarzan Sunday strip. Handled by Don Kraar and Gray Morrow, whose 
photorealistic artwork harkened back to the pulp days, the 1995 team-up was successful enough 
to inspire Dark Horse to repeat the trick in the four issue Tarzan/John Carter: Warlords of Mars. 
While written with affection by Bruce Jones and Simon Revelstroke, it featured highly imaginative 
and stylized art by the underrated Bret Blevins. 


And speaking of crossovers, while both John Carter and Gullivar Jones have been adapted 
by Marvel Comics, it wasn't until Dynamite Entertainment's Warriors of Mars that the two titanic 


men finally crossed paths. The two series were merged as Princess Heru, Jones’ romantic interest, 
married Dejah’s widower father Mors Kajak. 


At one point, the Burroughs estate considered starting their own comics line and turned to 
Marv Wolfman for a third visit to Mars. “I did a story for ERB itself...drawn by Alex Nino.” Alas, 
this story has yet to see print,” Wolfman said in 2013. 


Also in the 1990s, Joe Jusko was asked to interpret Burroughs’ heroes for a series of 125 
trading cards and his take on Carter and his princess became the logo for ERB, Inc. “Many of 
Jusko’s fine art images have appeared on the cover of the Dynamite Comics series of Dejah Thoris 
issues with the princess defiant, seductive, and dangerous. These can be counted among the very 
best of contemporary Burroughs art,” Zeuschner said. 


Burroughs’ characters continue to thrive through Dynamite Entertainment's line of comics 
based on the first novel. Here, the writers have hewn closer to Burroughs, filling in gaps in her 
long life. For example, in Dejah Thoris and the Green Men of Mars, she continues to show the psy- 
chological after effects of her rough treatment at the hands of the Tharks. 


Writer Arvid Nelson was given the task of deepening her character and background in War- 
lord of Mars: Dejah Thoris. “She's a classic damsel in distress,” Nelson said, “If you read the novel 
closely, she’s witty and independent. | think Burroughs would have wanted to write a story about 
her. He moved on from the character before he had time to do it. This is a chance to shine. The 
novels are a study in contradictions. When she is captured, she is defiant and noble and heroic, fac- 
ing all of her challenges bravely. There is no doubt about it; Carter spends a lot of time rescuing 
her. It goes to what you think of a person being a hero. It’s not about if you're a victim, it’s more 
about how you react to being kidnapped, tortured, etc. The heroism of her character is that she is 
very defiant in the face of very depressing circumstances.” 


The series went back in time, four centuries to be precise, and told a tale from when Bar- 
soom was a different place. “One of the many wonderful things is that Burroughs left bread crumb 
trails that he never followed. He said Martians don’t age after maturity; they don’t die unless 
killed or take a mysterious pilgrimage from which they're never seen again. Dejah Thoris is hun- 
dreds of years old. As to her history, Burroughs has, to my knowledge, never given her a history. 
We know she is the Princess of Helium, the largest and most important of the Martian kingdoms. 
Nothing about how Helium came to be was written. There are fascinating parts of the history that 
are wide open for exploration. 


“She is definitely going to be a lot more active. The trick to that of course is making the 
character true to Burroughs’ vision of her. She will be front and center. We will see her father and 
grandfather in addition to taking some of the secondary and tertiary characters from the novel 
and make them front and center in the miniseries. Some appeared in all of two paragraphs in A 
Princess of Mars and there will be cameos by others.” 


He worked with Brazilian artist Carlos Rafael and said, “There's a challenge to drawing 
Dejah Thoris given some of her memorable depictions form the likes of Frank Frazetta. Nelson, 
though, likes the challenge of reinventing how Thoris and Mars looks for modern day readers. 


“Frazetta, starting the ‘60s, is owed a lot of credit for popularizing Burroughs and Robert E, 
Howard. Fantasy artists did illustrations of the Mars novels and before that, when the books first 
came out, there was a whole other kind of series of illustrations and to me, it all looks a little 
dated. The Martians have these gigantic floating airships that look like submarines and that's 
being updated.” 


Considering Dejah Thoris was the model for all the feisty heroines that followed, including 
the she-devil with a sword, Nelson compared the princess with Red Sonja, derived from Howard's 
Cimmerian realm. 


“Sonja is to my mind a very interesting character. One of my favorite characters is King Kull, 
which | wrote for Dark Horse. Kull and Sonja are more interesting than Conan given the depth of 
their characters. Sonja is a wounded kind of soul, very vulnerable. Everything goes back to the 
Mars novels. This is where Jerry Siegel got the idea for Superman, George Lucas was inspired to 
create Star Wars, and | would argue George Miller's inspiration for Mad Max can be traced to Mars. 


The sword and sorcery genre started in the Mars novels. The origins for so much of what I love 
goes back to these stories.” 


When pressed to compare the women, Nelson finally admitted that “Sonja is more of a per- 
son of action. She is not a big thinker so Dejah Thoris is different. Dejah has an edge planning a 
battle while Sonja would have an advantage during a battle itself.” 


As popular as John Carter is, still headlining Warlord of Mars for Dynamite, Warlord of 
Mars: Dejah Thoris, which launched in March 2011, it has shown remarkable staying power, a tes- 
tament not only to the story and character, but also to the stunning array of artists who have lined 
up to take a turn at capturing her visually. 


Dynamite also launched Dejah Thoris & the White Apes of Mars, handled by writer Mark 
Rahner and artist Lui Antonio. The duo followed that miniseries in 2013 with Dejah Thoris and the 
Green Men of Mars. 


Thanks to the Direct Sales shop sales network and a more sophisticated audience; the artists 
have had the freedom to interpret the princess as Burroughs first wrote her, wearing barely any- 
thing in the way of clothing, in keeping with Martian social mores. Most of the artists employed, 
from Alex Ross to Joe Jusko, have rendered her with more realistic proportions and alien adorn- 
ments, befitting a vastly different culture. 


Zeuschner, who has studied and collected Dejah Thoris art, noted “the formidable princess 
warrior is seen most clearly on the recent Dynamite comic covers, where she carries a pistol or a ra- 
dium rifle in addition to her dagger and sword. She does not falter. She stands over the dead body 
of her attacker, alert for new dangers. These are the kinds of images that can inspire the day- 
dreams of many fans and readers. Some very fine artists like Alex Ross, J. Scott Campbell, Paul Re- 
naud, Arthur Adams and Lucio Parillo have created excellent cover art for the Dejah Thoris series. 


“The continuing visual reconceptualization of Edgar Rice Burroughs’ Dejah Thoris, princess 
of Mars, from 1913 to the present, can be seen in this volume dedicated to Burroughs’ heroine. The 
cultural changes in our appreciation of fantasy and erotic art, and in our openness to the accept- 
ance of women as warriors who can fight as bravely as any man, can be followed in the chrono- 
logical development of the art of Dejah Thoris. The images in this book are interesting and 
revealing, in more ways than one,” the good doctor wrote. 


Today, Dejah Thoris is a sought after character for artists interested in fantasy and the fe- 
male form. She is also a popular inspiration for cosplay actors. 


Still, in these far more enlightened times, Dejah Thoris is finally given a chance to be de- 
picted as Burroughs originally wrote her. She is a princess, a daughter of Kings, and a capable war- 
rior in her own right. Dejah Thoris is adept with rifle and sword, has no match in the saddle, and is 
an excellent hand-to-hand combatant. There are some latent psychic talents Burroughs hinted at 
and that modern writers have explored. Being a Martian also allows her to access and use technol- 
ogy, such as energy wings, letting her match or best Carter’s leaping abilities. 


Unlike her spouse who was raised in the nineteenth century with certain attitudes towards 
gender roles, she has the ability to form deep emotional attachments. She empathizes with the 
poor and downtrodden as befit a long-lived member of the Martian society. 

It’s interesting to note that Burroughs’ novels went on to give Carter and Dejah children, Carthoris, 
who has his father’s extraordinary strength, and the impetuous Tara. Later, Tara gave birth to a 
grandchild, Liana. Neither generation of hybrid children have been used in the comics to date. 


It took a century, but the first lady of science fiction has been receiving her (over)due as the 
finest painters and artists in modern day comic books take their turn at bringing Burroughs’ 
princess to life. She is far from being a damsel in distress, instead she is a self-sacrificing princess, 
looking out for her people, loving a human, but putting Lesser Helium first and foremost. Quick 
with a sword or pistol, able to hold her own in a fight, she is a far cry from the love interests left 
to be rescued by square-jawed heroes arriving in the nick of time. 


We, and Burroughs, wouldn't have it any other way. 
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FOUR HUNOREO YEARS BEFORE THE ARRIVAL OF JOHN 
CARTER, THE BEAUTIFUL PRINCESS O€JAH THORIS OF 
HELIUM LEO HER LoOyAL SUBJECTS TO WAR! WHETHER 
CONFRONTING THE UNSCRUPULOUS OVERLORO SENNETH 
SOR ANO HIS INVINCIBLE COLOSSUS, THE CANNIBALISTIC 
APPETITES OF THE MOON PIRATE XEN BREGA, OR THE 
ANCIENT SORCERY OF THE IMMORTAL BOORA WITCH, 
SO€EJAH THORIS FACES ALL OANGERS WITH COURAGE ANO 
S€ETERMINATION, PROVING HERSELF EVERY BIT THE 
CHAMPION AS HER FUTURE HUSBANO-TO-BE! 
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Dejah Thoris #1 Risqué by Arthur Adams 
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Dejah Thoris #2 by Joe Jusko 
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Dejah Thoris #3 by Arthur Adams 
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Dejah Thoris #3 Risqué by Arthur Adams 
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Dejah Thoris #4 by Alé Garza 


Dejah Thoris #5 by Joe Jusko 
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Dejah Thoris #5 by Paul Renaud 
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Dejah Thoris #6 by Paul Renaud 
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Dejah Thoris #8 by Joe Jusko 
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Dejah Thoris #10 by Paul Renaud 
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Dejah Thoris #11 by Alé Garza 
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#13 by Fabiano Neves 
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Dejah Thoris #14 by Fabiano Neves 
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Dejah Thoris #24 Risqué by Sergio Fern 
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ARLORD 
OF ANARS 


THE LEGENO OF JOHN CARTER BEGINS! FORMERLY A 
CAVALRY OFFICER IN THE CONFECERATE ARMY, 
CARTER FINOS HIMSELF MySTERIOUSLy TRANSPORTEO 
TO MARS, A REO PLANET THAT ITS INHABITANTS 
CALL BARSOOM. WITH BRAVERY ANO BATTLE 
TACTICS, ANO BOLSTEREO By A PHYSIQUE MORE 
SENSE ANO POWERFUL THAN ANY NATIVE, HE 
BRINGS A FRAGILE PEACE TO THE kKINGOOMS WITH 
THE AIO OF THE GREEN-SkKINNEO CHAMPION TARS 
TARKAS ANO HIS BELOVES PRINCESS O€JAH THORIS. 


Warlord of Mars #1 by Alex Ross 
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Warlord of Mars #2 by Joe Jusko 
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Warlord of Mars #4 by J. Scott Campbell 
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Warlord of Mars #5 by Stephen Sadowski 
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Warlord of Mars #7 by Lucio Parrillo 
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Warlord of Mars #13 by Lucio Pat 
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Warlord of Mars #14 by Stephen Sadowski 
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8 by Joe Jusko 
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Warlord of Mars #20 by Lucio Parrillo 
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Warlord of Mars #22 by Joe Jusko 
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Warlord of Mars #29 by Joe Jusko 
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ARRIORS 
or AA ARS 


LT. GULLIVAR JONES, A OISTINGUISHES NAVY OFFICER, 
ACQUIRES A STRANGE CARPET THAT WILL BECOME THE 
VEHICLE TO TRANSPORT HIM THROUGH SPACE ANO TIME! 
HURLED TO THE PAST, PRESENT, ANO FAR-FLUNG FUTURE 
OF BARSOOM, GULLIVAR ROMANCES THE BEAUTIFUL 
PRINCESS HERU, FORGES AN UNEASy ALLIANCE WITH THE 
WARLORO JOHN CARTER ANO BELOVES PRINCESS O€JAH 
THORIS, ANO O€FENOS NEWFOUNO MARTIAN ALLIES 
SOURING AN INVASION By TYRRANICAL EARTHLINGS 
IN THE 29TH CENTURY! 


Warriors of Mars #1 by Joe Jusko 
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FALL2BARSOOM 


MILLENNIA BEFORE THE REIGN OF JOHN CARTER ANO 
SO€EJAH THORIS, BARSOOM WAS A OYING WORLO! WITH 
ITS ONCE-MIGHTY OCEANS RECE0XING ANO ATMOSPHERE 
GROWING THIN, THE REO PLANET COULO NO LONGER 
SUSTAIN THE AOVANCESO CIVILIZATION OF THE OROVARS. 
ON THE VERGE OF EXTINCTION FROM ENVIRONMENTAL 
CONDITIONS AND MARAWOING GREEN HOROES, THE 
OROVARS' SALVATION LIES WITH A OARING SCIENTIST, A 
O€EFIANT GENERAL, ANO A GORGEOUS REO-SkKINNEOD 
PRIMITIVE WHOSE PEOPLE MAY INHERIT ALL OF MARS! 
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BOOK ONE: THE TIDE OF BATTLE 
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A TALE OF ANCIENT MARS 
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ROBERT PLACE NAPTON 
ROBERTO CASTRO 


BOOK TWO: WHEN HELL BROKE LOOSE 
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ROBERT PLACE NAPTON 
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BOOK THREE: THE ESCAPE OF THE DEAD 
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ROBERT PLACE NAPTON 
ROBERTO CASTRO 


BOOK FOUR: DUEL TO THE DEATH 


Fall of Barsoom #4 by Francesco Francavilla 
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BOOK FIVE: VICTORY AND DEFEAT 


Fall of Barsoom #5 by Francesco Francavilla 


NO BEAST CAN INSPIRE MORE FEAR THAN THE WHITE 
APE! WHEN O€jJAH THORIS VENTURES FROM THE SAFETY 
OF HELIUM TO EXPLORE AN ARCHAEOLOGICAL OIG, HER 
PARTY IS STRANOEO IN AN ANCIENT ANO OESOLATE CITy. 
BUT IN THE OARKENEO CORRIOORS LURKS A TRIBE OF 
BLOOOTHIRSTY WHITE APES, MONSTROUS CREATURES 
WITH A TASTE FOR REO FLESH. THUS BEGINS THE MOST 
HARROWING HORROR STORY IN THE ANNALS OF BARSOOM, 
AS O€JAH THORIS FIGHTS TOOTH-ANO-NAIL, . . 

ANO ALL ALONE! 
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AND THE GREEN MEN OF MARS 


A kKIONAPPING PLOT THREATENS THE FRAGILE PEACE 
BETWEEN THE RACES OF MARS! SNATCHES FROM THE 
STREETS OF HELIUM, OEJAH THORIS OISCOVERS THAT HER 
FLESH IS WORTH MORE THAN ANY RANSOM TO THE 
GREEN-SKINNEO OISSIOENTS THAT CRAVE REO MEAT. 
WHAT BEGINS AS A O€SPERATE ESCAPE FROM THARK 
BUTCHERS LEAOS TO THE EMPOWERMENT OF THE 
BRUTAL CULT OF HOk, A ZEALOUS TERRORIST 
ORGANIZATION INTENT ON IGNITING A RACE WAR ANO 
€ENOING JOHN CARTER'S REIGN! 
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The Green Men of Mars #4 by Jay Anacleto 
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‘The Green Men of Mars #6 by Jay Anacleto 
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‘The Green Men of Mars #7 by Jay Anacleto 
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The Green Men of Mars #8 Risqué by Alé Garza 
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